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Joseph Jefferson, Edwin Booth, Patti and Modjeska are names which carry a world of meaning 
in theatrical history. These stars of an older generation thrilled audiences in this historic 
Piper's Opera House at Virginia City during the early days of Comstock development. 





Before the days of animated pictures “opera house” audiences waiting for the show to begin and 
during intermission periods faced a strikingly colored drop curtain usually embellished with 


a central scene surrounded by advertisements. Piper's Opera House was typical of the day. 
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SONS GROW UP AND DAUGHTERS TOO 


INCE the first cry of “on to Washoe” 
rang out from its sage-covered hills, a 
little more than three-quarters of a cen- 

tury ago, Nevada has produced the amazing 
sum of sixteen hundred millions of dollars 
in newly-mined wealth. That cry of “gold,” 
“new gold,” which thrilled the Nation in 
1859, following a mass movement in popu- 
lation from the eastern to the western sea- 
board, was the first lusty howl of a new-born 
industry destined to become the paramount 
interest in a new-born State of the Federal 
Union. 

The great Comstock Lode in the Washoe 
country was discovered and in the first stages 
of development! 

East of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, a 
history-making event had occurred. Gold 
and silver had been found in its natural 
bedrock high on the eastern slope of Sun 
Peak. Ore for the first time in the history 
of the western country was mined. This 
discovery meant that the source of the pre- 
cious metals was disclosed and, to the men 
of that time, the supply of gold and silver 
seemed inexhaustible. 

Nearly one-half of this sixteen hundred 
millions of dollars came from the district 
where the original discovery in Nevada was 
made — the Comstock Lode —and virtually 
all its production was in silver and gold. 

On the sunrise flank of Sun Peak, the 
great mineralized fissure was disclosed. 


There, naturally enough, the newcomers 
decided to build their city. The site of the 
town was by no means favorable. In spite 
of this the pioneers on the Lode constructed 
fine, level streets over which their ore 
wagons, supply vehicles, stage coaches, 
pleasure rigs, and their perennial parades 
could travel. For this street construction 
work they used the waste quartz, impreg- 
nated with gold taken from the mines. 
These same roadways are now used by thou- 
sands of tourists annually who travel in 
streamlined motor cars while visiting the 
famed old mining camp. 

It took a hardy and courageous people to 
build under such difficulties as existed in 
those days. It was pioneering in the most 
difficult form. 

In the first years of development every 
bit of foodstuff consumed on the Comstock, 
every lump of coal and stick of wood used 
for fuel, every piece of machinery placed in 
the mills; in fact, the very mills themselves 
and every bit of timber needed to construct 
stores and houses, or used in the support of 
underground workings, had to be hauled in 
by the slow, ponderous horse-and-wagon 
method. Passengers were not hauled, they 
were shaken to and from the district in stage 
coaches, for the stage was the only method 
of transportation. In the community itself 
some of the more prosperous residents 
sported pleasure rigs for local use. 





NEVADA, one State without an income tax, a corporation tax, an inheritance tax, a gift tax, a sales tax. 


With cheap power, and liberal mining, corporation, taxation, and other laws. 


WELCOME TO NEVADA. 
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At a cost of $75,000 this Storey County courthouse was built following the great Virginia 
City fire in 1875. Yellow and faded with age, many official documents relating to Com- 
stock life, and records of many lawsuits concerning ownership of ore veins, are found here. 





Comstock ore in the first year of the Lode’s development was hauled to California mills in huge 
ore wagons drawn by many span of horses. In the above photograph is seen an ore 
team in front of a Virginia City station before starting on the long cross-mountain journey. 








The above reproduction portrays the front of one of the homes on C Street, Virginia City, about 
45 years ago. The photograph was taken at a time when the Comstock district was passing 
through one of its bonanza periods and front yard iron fences were very much in vogue. 
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A streamlined rig of the early 1890's with its high-stepping horse liveried in neat trappings 
and reined by a Comstock woman, expert in horsemanship. The party is all set for an 
afternoon pleasure jaunt. The picture was taken on one of the streets of Carson City. 





An interior view showing the living room of a Virginia City home during the late years of 
the last century. This rare old print portrays in great detail a style and room arrangement 
prevailing in the more ornate dwellings of the famous old gold and silver mining camp. 





With almost pure silver being scooped from the hillside backyards of Mount Davidson during 
the 1890's it is not strange that beautiful plate of this type found its way into Comstock 
homes. Rich in texture and delicate in design it was used on special festive occasions. 








In this First Ward schoolhouse in Virginia City, the sons and daughters of pioneer Nevadans 
gained their training in the three R’s and the enduring Comstock traditions. One woman 
has an enviable record of almost 30 years continuous service teaching in this school. 








BP tree es, . 
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While underground blasts shook the structure and hundreds of stamps noisily clattered in Com- 


stock mills nearby, this Virginia City high school was a much appreciated and well-attended 
institution in early development days. A new high school has recently taken its place. 


[May 1938] 


Men, and women too, who withstood the 
first bleak winters in the tent city, situated 
over a mile above sea level, were to form 
the nucleus of a new society and a solid 
tradition—a tradition of endless loyalty to 
the Comstock. The bleakness of the new 
land was to be softened somewhat by the 
building of homes and incidentally by the 
views to the east during “pogonip time,” 
which were sharp reminders of the Cali- 
fornia land. 

During the first few years of the develop- 
ment of the Comstock, very few women 
braved the hardships. Later they came in 
increasing numbers, stood side by side with 
their men, and fought the battle of life 
together. 

Men and women of rugged character and 
high moral principles, by force of circum- 
stance, found themselves thrown in contact 
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with some having lesser strength and looser 
morals. These serious-minded men and 
women maintained their self-respect and 
integrity, accepted the conventional require- 
ments of a civilized society and, despite 
material disadvantages, reared their children 
under firm discipline and intelligent training. 

Schools and churches were established and 
faithfully attended. Societies and clubs, 
theaters and newspapers, “marks of civiliza- 
tion,” likewise fitted into the picture. 

These men and women of character con- 
structed homes, public buildings and mine 
structures with the thought always that the 
Lode was inexhaustible. The homes were 
comparable with any in the western land. 

Their recreational activities were entered 
into with a spirit only possible in the old 
west. That spirit of the new land was pre- 
dominant in every activity. 


This is the old Combination Shaft House in Virginia City. The structure enclosed the surface 
workings of one of the deepest perpendicular shafts in the world at the time. The shaft 
was 3,300 feet deep and a lighted candle at its bottom could be seen from the surface. 











During the productive period of the Com- 
stock district, the famous mining camp 
sent almost a billion dollars of newly mined 
gold and silver into the Nation’s monetary 
circulation. This photograph was taken 
about 1890 when the camp was very active. 
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Civic pride in the Comstock communities 
from the very earliest was keen. Usually the 
local patriotism—they were intensely jealous 
of their national patriotism—asserted itself, 
with the least provocation, it seems, in color- 
ful parades down C Street, Virginia City’s 
main thoroughfare. 

The commonplace civic institution known 
as a “picnic” was held in great esteem dur- 
ing the cycle of development on the Lode. 
On holidays the entire camp would shut 
down its operations and citizens went to the 
mountains, the forests, the lakes, and the 
picnic grounds in the Washoe Valley to 
spend the day in wholesome amusement. 
These events were always conspicuous by 
the large aggregations of children who con- 
tested spiritedly in the various games and 
field sports. There were no streamlined 
motor cars to speed over paved roads, but 
the enthusiasm while crowding into wooden 
railroad coaches bound for the distant picnic 
grounds was exciting and stimulating. 

This land with such a dynamic historic 
background is still new, and the spirit of the 
Comstock is carried forward by the people 
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who survive. Those who have survived and 
their descendants are loyal to the core and 
delight in telling of the thrilling events 
occurring in the district, the fine parades, 
the many cultured people, their fine homes 
and carriages, and the manner in which the 
Comstockers took care of the less fortunate. 

This true Comstock spirit is exemplified 
in one particularly charming woman who 
has lived in the same house, along the Lode, 
for over sixty years. Her husband entered 
the district in 1860 and staked out an orig- 
inal claim which later developed into a pro- 
ducing mine and has been operating for 
more than 70 years. This cultured woman, 
a graduate of a California university in her 
youth, is more remarkable because of the 
fact that for several years prior to 1933, 
when over 70 years of age, she did strenuous 
manual labor in performing required annual 
assessment work on several of her own min- 
ing claims. 

She had known Mackay and Fair of Com- 
stock fame, saw mills erected right across the 
road from her present home, listened for 

{Please turn to page 16} 


Some gala occasion about twenty years ago brought hundreds of Comstockers to this Virginia 


and Truckee Railroad station at Virginia City. 


Possibly a picnic, a Liberty Loan campaign 


special or an inspection tour of high state officials provided the incentive for this gathering. 














Lake Tahoe, over a mile above sea level, from the time of its discovery has proven a very 
popular summering place. These Comstockers of the gay ’90’s, aboard the lake steamer, 
are on holiday excursion. In recent years the Nevada shore has gained great popularity. 





Tacking or running with the wind over the deep blue waters of Lake Tahoe was a popular 
aquatic sport indulged in by Comstockers. Sails, while they have not entirely disappeared 
from this “lake of the skies” have made way for modern speed boats and outboard motors. 
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Comstock Lode communities in the gay '90’s loved their parades. They likewise boasted of 
representative numbers in many of the nationally known lodge and fraternal organizations. 
Plumed knights in full lodge regalia enjoyed marching in the parade down C Street. 





On festive occasions a queen was selected from the many popular young Comstock women to 
lend beauty and charm for the celebrations. Riding in her open carriage, arrayed in regal 
raiment, this queen seems to enjoy her situation immensely at the head of the procession. 


























Of the many different species of diatoms which have been microphotographed this group is 
one of the most interesting. They assume many forms. Numerous diatoms, under the 
glass, exhibit lovely colors as blue, purple, and green and refiect a sparkling iridescence. 
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PLANTS THAT LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES 


ELATIVELY little has been written 

R about the microscopic plants known 

as diatoms, which are aptly termed 
“Jewels of the Plant World.” 

Diatoms are microscopic, one - celled, 
flowerless water plants belonging to the 
Algae group, and consist of living proto- 
plasm attached to a delicate skeletal struc- 
ture of silica. It is the symmetrical beauty 
of the silica shells of diatoms which com- 
mands the attention of microscopists. 

Each tiny diatom shell is composed of two 
identical halves which, like the two halves 
of a pill box, fit into each other snugly. 
Because it has this characteristic, this unicel- 
lular plant received its name from the Greek 
“Diatom” meaning “cut in two.” Diatoms 
vary in size from a pinhead to microscopic 
particles of 1/1000-inch diameter. A diatom 
of 1/200-inch is considerably larger than 
average size. To appreciate their beauty, 
the shells of these water organisms must be 
viewed with a microscope of good quality. 

Diatoms live in all kinds of water—salt, 
fresh, or brackish, still or swift, warm or 
cold. Light is important for their develop- 
ment and they can therefore exist in almost 
any place which provides sufficient moisture 
and light. They absorb nutriment, includ- 
ing silica, from the water in which they live 
and fashion their tiny shells of silica in the 
same manner as oysters make theirs from 
lime. Like many other unicellular organ- 
isms, diatoms reproduce with great rapidity, 
and have a short life span. 

Shells of diatoms assume an almost infi- 
nite variety of form. They might be square, 
circular, triangular, polygonal, elliptical, rec- 
tangular, crescentic, linear, wedge-shaped, 
boat-shaped, or a combination of the fore- 
going. On each of the two faces of the shell 
(corresponding to the two faces of a pill 
box) are surface markings or ornamentations 
which give further distinguishing features to 
each species. Design of the ornamentation 
may be a simple or complex arrangement of 
minute dots, lines, regular cell structures 
like a honeycomb, or irregular lines in the 
form of a network. Many designs are fanci- 
ful, intricate, and delicately beautiful. 

So fine are the markings on certain species 
of diatoms that it requires a good instru- 
ment and the highest skill of a microscopist 


’ cubic foot. 


to see them. Consequently, diatoms are 
used by microscope manufacturers to test 
the quality of microscope lenses. 

Viewed under low or medium magnifica- 
tions many species of diatoms exhibit 
delightful colors, as exquisite shades of blue, 
purple, red, and green, or a_ sparkling 
iridescence. 

Over 15,000 different species of diatoms 
have been examined, classified, and named 
by scientists, some of whom have devoted 
most of their lives to this interesting study. 

It is rather humorous to note the pon- 
derous polysyllabic Greek and Latin names 
given to these almost infinitesimal-sized 
plants; for example, “Coscinodiscus Oculus 
Iridis,” “Arachnoidiscus Ornatus,” “Actinop- 
tychus Heliopelta,” etc. In general, however, 
the names given are very appropriate and 
descriptive. Thus, “Arachnoidiscus Ornatus” 
translated from the Greek and Latin means 
“ornate spiderweb disc,” and describes per- 
fectly the form and markings of this diatom 
species. 

After death of the living protoplasm, the 
imperishable shells of silica fall to the bot- 
tom of the body of water in which they have 
lived. If conditions are favorable for rapid 
propagation and for the accumulation of the 
tiny shells, deposits termed “Diatomaceous 
earth” or “Diatomite” are built up after a 
long period of time. 

Diatomaceous earth or diatomite thus 
composed of the shells of once living diatoms 
is a nonmetallic mineral with many impor- 
tant commercial applications. It is used as 
a filtering medium for water, oil, acid and 
other liquids, a heat insulator, a concrete 
admixture, an absorbent for nitroglycerine 
in dynamite, a polishing agent in silver 
polish, toothpaste, etc. The foregoing are 
only a few of its many uses. 

In a pure state, diatomite is white, light, 
and porous and resembles chalk superficially. 
Average weight is about 28 pounds per 
It is estimated that in a cubic 
inch of diatomite, there may be as many as 
fifty million diatoms. 

The mineral diatomite is mined exten- 
sively throughout the world. Large deposits 
occur in the United States. Deposits of the 
mineral have been found in every county in 
the State of Nevada. A recent newspaper 
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report states that a large deposit is to be 
mined at or near Mina in Mineral County. 

Geologically, the presence of diatomite 
throughout Nevada is indubitable proof that 
much of this State was once a part of a 
great inland lake. 

Not only are fossil diatoms of benefit to 
mankind, but living diatoms also exert a 
beneficent influence by constantly purifying 
water through their appropriation of carbon 
and liberating of oxygen. Their presence in 
fresh water in large numbers is a fairly good 
indication of its purity. 


SONS GROW UP 


{Continued from page 11} 
years to the clattering of the stamps, thrilled 
at the sight of the bullion bars coming from 
these mills enroute to the mint, and later 
sadly witnessed the dismantling of the mills. 
This courageous Comstock woman has a 
deep conviction that the Lode will “come 
back.” “It needs only real digging” she 
admonished. The period of spectacular 
activity along the Lode has probably passed 


[May 1938] 


into history. There are only a few persons 
who look or hope for a rip-roaring revival. 

On the other hand all resident property 
in the district is occupied, business is brisk, 
new buildings, including schools, have been 
constructed, mills are operating full time, 
while power shovels constantly chew away 
at the gold impregnated rocks on the sur- 
face, digging immense “glory holes” and 
sending truck after truck to the mills. There 
exists an optimism which will not down and 
belies the impression that the Comstock 
Lode is either dead or dying. 

Such is the spirit and training of the 
Comstock—Virginia City, Gold Hill, and 
Silver City—where “Suns Go Down,” but 
worthy sons and daughters rise up to take 
leading places in the world and build an 
enduring monument to their homeland. 





THE COVER PICTURE 
In the fashion of the 90’s a young Virginia 
City matron is enjoying a moment of leisure 
on the porch swing. The photograph was 
taken about 45 years ago. 





Much of milady’s face powder and toothpaste has an earthen base consisting of myriads of 


diatoms, often similar to the microscopic specimen shown above. 


Nevada diatomite 


deposits appear as large irregular white masses in the darker rocks found on the hillsides. 
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Nevada received this plaque for first place in its group in the 1937 National Traffic Safety 
Contest. The State’s network of good highways maintained on a safety standard, together 
with educational efforts, was primarily instrumental in bringing about this achievement. 
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